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Training Trainers to Train 


By Frank CusHMAN ! 
Consultant in Vocational Education, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


F A PERSON is to train others to conduct 
beakaes programs for employed personnel, 
what qualifications should he possess? The 
answer to this question is not simple. How- 
ever, the situation may be considered analyti- 
cally in the light of such principles of sound 
vocational training as have been developed 
through many years of trial and error, 
together with a continuing effort to formulate 
theories and guiding principles to justify 
such procedures as have been found to yield 
valuable results. Assuming that the job of 
training persons to train is a specific example 
of vocational training, the problem of doing 
a good job can therefore be examined with 
respect to such criteria as have been devel- 
oped. 

Training trainers to train in any field is 
really nothing more than another version of 
the problem of training vocational teachers 
to teach. Because of this similarity, the 
success factors which apply in the field of 
vocational-teacher training will probably 
apply with equal force to any job of training 
trainers to train. Experience indicates that 
these success factors appear in somewhat 
different forms, depending upon the level 
upon which the instructor or trainer works. 

An instructor who trains employees to do 
productive work may be considered as work- 
ing on the first level, or front line of training, 


in just the same way that a first-line super- 
visor who directly supervises workers on the 
job, works on the first level of supervision. 
One who has the responsibility for training 
such instructors may therefore logically be 
assumed to be working on the second level, 
once removed from the actual work of in- 
struction on the job. In industry, the de- 
partment head or general foreman who super- 
vises the work of a department through a 
number of first-line supervisors has a corre- 
sponding responsibility. The first-line in- 
structor has a specific job of teaching people 
to perform various types of productive work. 
This is obviously vocational training. The 
individual who works on the higher level— 
training instructors to do a good job of train- 
ing workers—also has a vocational-training 
job. It is the job of the latter individual that 
is indicated in the title of this article. 


The First Requisite 


On whatever level a person works as an 
instructor, the first and most important re- 
quirement for success is that he should know 
his stuff. Obviously, a first-line instructor 
must be thoroughly conversant with and 
experienced in the field of work for which he 
trains others. The second-line instructor— 
the person who trains first-line instructors— 
must likewise know his stuff, but in a different 


1Eprror’s Note.—The author has long been identified with industrial and vocational education and 
taught in various universities and in technical and vocational schools. During the war he served as civilian 
engineer in Government service at Langley Field, Virginia. For 16 years he was chief of the Industrial Educa- 
tion Service of the Federal Board for Vocational Education (since 1933 a division of the United States Office 
of Education). Since March 1938 he has served as Consultant in Vocational Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion. He is the author of many technical papers and books, one of which, Foremanship and Supervision, published 
in 1927, is well known in the field of industrial education. At present he is cooperating with the American 
aircraft industry in meeting its need for foremanship training because of the great expansion in the industry. 
The following article, while generally applicable to public-service and industrial training, can be specifically 
applied to the need for continuous in-service training in State employment security agencies and to the devel- 


opment of adequate training staffs in these agencies. 
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sense. The person who trains instructors 
should understand much more about voca- 
tional training than is expected of the first- 
line instructor. His job is to help instructors 
do a good job of training in their own fields 
of work. While he does not need to have a 
detailed knowledge of those fields, he does 
need to possess the ability to help the instruc- 
tors (1) analyze their work for instructional 
purposes and (2) use sound methods of 
vocational training in their work as 
instructors. 


Principal Success Factors 

While a long list of so-called success factors 
for vocational teaching might be developed, 
only three of the principal ones need be men- 
tioned for the purposes of this discussion. 
These are considered in the following para- 
graphs. 

A vocational instructor on any level of 
teaching may be expected to do a good job 
in proportion as (1) he knows his subject well 
enough to command the respect of thoroughly 
competent and experienced persons in his 
field of work, (2) he has the ability to impart 
what he knows to others, and (3) he has a 
well-balanced personality. Each of these 
factors is now discussed in some detail with 
particular reference to the job of the person 
who is responsible for training trainers to 
train. 


Knowledge of the Subject 

A teacher of any type of practical work 
must have sufficient knowledge of his occu- 
pation to command the respect of thoroughly 
competent and experienced workers in that 
field. Lacking such knowledge, he will have 
great difficulty in establishing his prestige as 
an instructor. The persons with whom he 
works will neither respect him for what he 
knows and can do, nor will they have much 
confidence in what he tries to teach them. 
Further, the person who presumes to train 
trainers to train—in¥Yother words, to train 
instructors—must have had sufficient ex- 
perience in his own field of work to com- 
mand the respect of his learners. It is doubt- 
ful if a man who himself had never done any 
training as an instructor on the job would be 


able effectively to establish his leadership with 
a group of men who knew their jobs and were 
trying to learn how to teach what they knew 
to others. The trainer of trainers—the 
teacher trainer—must therefore have sufficient 
knowledge, based upon first-hand experience 
as an instructor, to serve as a foundation for 
his work. 

An important part of the training of a first- 
line instructor should be derived from his 
experience in analyzing his job and identify- 
ing teaching or instructional content for his 
own us¢ as an instructor. Obviously, since 
the trainer of teachers should have had this 
experience himself, he should, in order to 
function effectively in training others to teach, 
have a far greater knowledge of analytical 
methods in vocational education than a first- 
line instructor would need in his work. 

The person who trains teachers must have 
a comprehensive knowledge of methods of 
instruction and as complete as possible an 
understanding of how to modify or adapt 
such methods to many different teaching sit- 
uations. In other words, the trainer of train- 
ers should be especially proficient in the prac- 
tice of the art of teaching, quite independent 
of the specific subject-matter of instruction. 
These qualifications can be developed subse- 
quent to training principally through experi- 
ence in teaching and in training others to 
teach. 

The ability to function efficiently as a 
trainer of trainers can never be developed 
merely by reading the literature:on the sub- 
ject. The information thus obtained must be 
backed up by actual experience in applying 
it in practice. Much of the available func- 
tioning material concerning the job of train- 
ing instructors has a definite value, and the 
trainer of trainers should be familiar with it 
to the greatest possible extent. The only way 
he can equip himself to doa good job of train- 
ing instructors is to acquire the ability to do 
the job through first-hand participating ex- 
perience. That he should constantly strive to 
improve his own technique as a teacher by 
using the most effective training methods and 
procedures in his own work of teacher train- 
ing is obvious. 
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Ability to Impart What He Knows 

As stated before, the ability to teach others 
is absolutely essential to success in vocational 
teaching on any level. The person who trains 
instructors—he who trains trainers to train— 
must be thoroughly familiar with instruc- 
tional methods and techniques. He should 
thoroughly understand the best and most effi- 
cient methods of conveying information, and 
he should be able to form intelligent judg- 
ments regarding the efficiency of different de- 
vices for effective vocational teaching. He 
should also understand the place where ap- 
preciational objectives are appropriate in 
training instructors to teach. Possible ways 
of carrying instruction up to the apprecia- 
tional level should be thoroughly understood; 
and the person who trains instructors should 
be able to explain the difference between in- 
formational teaching and developmental 
teaching, so as to make the matter clear in 
the minds of those whom he teaches or trains. 

The fact may well be kept in mind by the 
person who is responsible for training others 
to carry on training, that no instructor can 
make anything clearer to his learners than 
he himself understands it. Unless the trainer 
of trainers is master of his subject and really 
understands it, confusion of thinking on the 
part of the persons undergoing training is 
bound to result. 

In addition to the preceding factors, the 
trainer of trainers should possess the ability 
to discriminate between informational, appre- 
ciational, and doing-ability objectives. The 
value of many training programs is often 
discounted because of the lack of such dis- 
crimination. 

The person being instructed in any field 
should be trained up to the level of satisfac- 
tory doing-ability with respect to all of the 
specific duties which he himself must per- 
form. Ways and means by which doing-ability 
on the job may be developed and checked 
by the instructor must be thoroughly under- 
stood by the trainer of trainers. 


A Well-Balanced Personality 


The word personality is, by itself, very gen- 
eral and somewhat difficult to define. It has 


been discussed by Walter B. Pitkin in his 
book, The Twilight of the American Mind, 
somewhat as follows: Personality for practical 
purposes may be considered as the result of 
at least four independent groups of charac- 
teristics which a human being may possess, 
as indicated by: (1) the way in which he deals 
with things; (2) the way in which he deals with 
ideas; (3) the way in which he deals with peo- 
ple; (4) the way in which he deals with himself. 

The first characteristic—the way in which 
he deals with things, is more or less an index of 
his mechanical ability or practical common 
sense. Some persons, for example, are ex- 
tremely clumsy in the performance of any 
kind of mechanical work. Many highly edu- 
cated people have difficulty in driving a nail 
with a hammer and use simple tools such as 
screw drivers, wrenches, and pliers awk- 
wardly. Such persons are sometimes de- 
scribed as mechanical illiterates. Others who 
exhibit opposite characteristics, have me- 
chanical sense and readily develop ability to 
do practical things with a minimum of awk- 
wardness. Experience indicates that al- 
though it is not always the best and most 
expert workman who makes the best instruc- 
tor, any instructor on any level and for any 
class of work should not be entirely lacking in 
practical sense and mechanical dexterity. At 
least average, or better still, above-average 
ability in dealing with things is an indication 
that the person is not lopsided with regard to 
one important element that goes to make up 
his personality. 

The second characteristic—the way in 
which a person deals with ideas—is an index 
of his intelligence, or the ability to use his 
head. Some individuals are deficient in their 
ability to do constructive thinking, while 
others have a marked tendency to think for 
themselves and to draw their own conclusions 
from the facts before them. There is consid- 
erable evidence to show that this character- 
istic is more or less independent of the amount 
of formal schooling completed by the individ- 
ual. The type of person who does little, if any, 
thinking for himself may, for example, read 
a great deal and still be easily influenced by 
propaganda and illogical conclusions arrived 
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at by others. Ability in this field is largely 
independent of mechanical skill. At one ex- 
treme, an individual may rate high in his 
ability to deal with ideas and concepts and 
be more or less mechanically illiterate. At 
the other extreme, an expert workman highly 
skilled in the performance of intricate and 
complicated hand work may be so lacking in 
the ability to think for himself outside of his 
own special field, that he is easily led into ac- 
cepting ideas that are handed to him in print 
or otherwise, without questioning them in his 
own mind. Neither of these individuals has 
a well-balanced personality, in the sense of 
the two groups of characteristics thus far 
discussed. 

The third characteristic—the way in. which 
he deals with people—is most important. 
The ability to get along with other persons 
is sometimes referred to as social intelligence. 
It is not at all uncommon for technical 
experts highly proficient in their fields of 
work to be more or less deficient in the ability 
to get along with others. To the extent that 
this situation prevails with any particular 
individual, his personality may be regarded 
as lacking balance. It is not at all uncom- 
mon to meet persons who are particularly 
successful in getting along with others— 
making friends easily and being good mixers— 
who depend mostly upon bluff and being a 
good fellow to get by. Such persons often 
rely upon ability to get by without exerting 
themselves either to develop a high degree 
of skill in doing anything or to do very much 
serious thinking for themselves. Such indi- 
viduals are often of the back-slapping type 
who, as stated before, try to bluff their way 
through situations without actually doing 
much of value. The person who has this 
characteristic in exaggerated form has, to 
that extent, an unbalanced personality. 

The fourth characteristic—the way in 
which he deals with A:mself—opens the way 
for developing a long list of personal charac- 
teristics. It is sufficient, however, to state 
that this item refers to those important and 
essential attributes that are generally regarded 
as indicative of real character. It refers to 


what a person really is rather than what 
casual observers think he is. He may, for 
example, be meticulous and honest in his 
financial dealings, but at the same time be 
intellectually dishonest. He may rate fairly 
well from the standpoint of social charac- 
teristics, to all outward appearances, but at 
the same time be lacking in any code of ethics 
which he imposes upon himself, or in any 
set of principles which he believes to be im- 
portant. Many of these things are so 
intangible that they are difficult to measure. 
They are indicated, however, by the degree 
to which persons who have associated with 
another over a long period of time respect 
him or fail to respect him as an individual. 
Often, the degree to which he is respected is 
more or less-independent of personal friend- 
ship or social and business relationships. 

The point of this discussion concerning 
personality is that a person who is to train 
others to conduct training programs will 
probably have a better chance of success if 
he is well balanced, from the standpoint of 
the four groups of characteristics discussed 
above, than he will if he is seriously deficient 
in any one of them. He who trains others 
to be trainers necessarily has a job which calls 
for leadership characteristics. 


Elements of a Successful Training Program 


The work of the person who trains trainers 
of others and the work of the individual in- 
structor on the job, constitute elements of 
what may be termed a training program for 
an organization. One of the principal de- 
fects of many training programs is that they 
are directed toward poorly defined objectives 
and lack coherence. For instance, a training 
program may be set up and placed in opera- 
tion in advance of having clearly determined 
what is supposed to be accomplished. Again, 
insufficient consideration may be given to 
the most effective types of organization which 
may be utilized for working toward the dif- 
ferent training objectives. In the operating 
stage, undue emphasis may be placed upon 
informational presentations and insufficient 
attention given to appreciational objectives 
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and the development of dotng-ability. An- 
other serious defect of many training pro- 
grams is found either in a poor system of 
checking up on the effectiveness of the train- 
ing, or in a complete absence of any attempt 
to check on results. 

Another thing that is very largely lost sight 
of is that stage of a training program which 
may be referred to as training in application. 
To illustrate, instructors may have been well 
trained to do an acceptable job of teaching; 
however, because the instruction is well put 
over by them, does not necessarily mean that 
it will be applied, on the job, by the persons 
being trained. Thus, there is a phase of 
training which, if carried out at all, must be 
taken care of by those who supervise the 
actual work of those who have been trained. 
If this assumption is valid, it indicates clearly 
that all supervisors who direct the work of 
employed personnel have a definite function 
to perform relative to the application of train- 
ing, even though special instructors be utilized 
to give certain instruction. 

The final stage through which an efficient 
training program should progress to yield 
results of value, is the incorporation into the 
everyday working practices of the organiza- 
tion of such approved methods of work as 
have been dealt with by the instructors. For 
want of a better term, this is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the integration stage. The re- 
sponsibility for carrying a training program 
through this stage appears definitely to be- 
long to the line executives of the organization 
in which the training program is operated. 

With reference to this whole question of 
training trainers to train employed personnel, 
everyone concerned with the operation of the 
training program should keep in mind that 
the principal reason for having a training pro- 
gram is to bring about improvement in the 
performance of work. To the extent that 
the program accomplishes this purpose, the 
continued operation can be justified. Con- 
versely, ifno measurable results of value can be 
recognized, the whole training program might 
well be looked upon by higher executives as 
contributing unnecessarily to the overhead. 


General Conditions Affecting Success of a 
Training Program 


Considerable experience in dealing with 
problems of the training of employed person- 
nel indicates rather clearly that two principal 
conditions must be met if any such program 
is to succeed. The first of these conditions 
is executive understanding and support for the 
training program. So far as the writer is 
informed, no organization ever successfully 
operated a training program of any magni- 
tude or significance without this element. 


Executives should be made to see that the 
problem of training employed personnel is 
one which cannot be eliminated by ignoring 
its existence, and that a well-organized train- 
ing program will simplify rather than com- 
plicate the job of developing employees to 
become more competent in the performance 
of the work. To let employees learn through 
their mistakes, by spoiling work, damaging 
equipment, getting hurt, offending clients and 
customers, and in other crude ways, is too 
expensive a procedure to be tolerated by any 
executive who has an appreciative under- 
standing of the values to be derived from a 
sound training program. Under certain con- 
ditions, it is a legitimate part of the job of the 
trainer of trainers to help executives to ana- 
lyze the need for training in their organiza- 
tions, and thereby develop the support nec- 
essary for success of the training program. 


Another prerequisite for a successful train- 
ing program is efficient supervision by line 
executives. No group of instructors working 
independently of those who are directly re- 
sponsible for the performance of work can 
possibly carry out effectively any training pro- 
gram through the stage of training in appli- 
cation. Consequently, the supervisor cannot 
be ignored in relation to the entire training 
program. In a well-balanced program, such 
instructional responsibilities as belong to su- 
pervisors rather than to special and depart- 
mental instructors should receive due consid- 
eration. It is probable that one important 
phase of the job of the person who trains 
others to train should be to help supervisors 
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to analyze their own jobs and to identify their 
individual responsibilities to the end that they 
may more effectively accomplish this purpose 
in the operation of the training program. 
One of the best solutions of this problem is 
found when foremen and supervisors are pro- 
vided with a training program concerning 
their own jobs. One of the principal objec- 
tives of such a program is to equip them to 
function more effectively as instructors on the 
job, and also to cooperate with the director 


of training and such special instructors as may 
be designated to perform special work in con- 
nection with the training program. 

Because training is the open sesame to suc- 
cess for most governmental and industrial or- 
ganizations, the present and future usefulness 
and efficiency of the employment-security 
program asa typical example are largely pred- 
icated upon the effectiveness and scope of 
its training programs and the development 
of adequate training staffs to carry them on. 


Job Quiz 


Compiled by D. GEORGE PRICE 
Bureau of Employment Security 


What type of machines or equipment do the following use? 


PCS Te Teer eer 


SS OS 


RU re ci db iia nhl 


7. Orange-Peel Operator................ 


Be NII. os viccsins evenness devas 


D. Tetra Carr. oo ec ccccvccceee 


10. Fluting Machine Operator............ 


eee ee eeee 


eee eeeeee 


O Pile-Driving Equipment. 
0 Poultry-Farm Equipment. 
Aeroplane Motors. 
Baking Equipment. 


Surveying Instruments. 

X-ray Machine. 

Aeroplane Sky-Writing Equipment. 
Textile Machines. 


Fish-Cleaning Equipment. 
Laundry Washing Machines. 
Sewing Machine. 

Winch. 


Dyeing Equipment. 
Drilling Equipment. 
Engineering Equipment. 
Candy-Coating Machine. 


Sewing Machine. 
Log-Cutting Equipment. 
Vulcanizing Equipment. 
Crane. 


Postcard-Designing Equipment. 
Textile Machines. 

Cross-Cut Saw. 

Baking Oven. 


Canning Equipment. 


2. Bakery Equipment. 
859030089 3, Crane. 
4. Laundry Washing Machines. 
Hoist. 
Lathe. 
Vat. 


Automatic Hammer. 
Laundry Drying Machine. 
Nail-Pulling Equipment. 
Dentist’s Tools. 

Bunsen Burner. 


0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 00 


1. O Roasting Oven. 

2. O Curtain-Crimping Equipment. 
ee 3. O Musical Instruments. 

4. O Wheat-Puffing Equipment. 


The answers are printed on page 16 of this issue of the EmpLoyment Security Review. 
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Local Claims Advisers in Colorado 


By J. V. Doucet 


Associate Statistician, Department of Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service 
Denver, Colorado 


O VISUALIZE the difficulties involved in 
fp adequate service to unemploy- 
ment compensation claimants in Colorado, it 
would be helpful to have available several 
maps, one showing the distribution of popu- 
lation in the State, another showing the 
State’s topography, and a third showing the 
location of covered workers. These maps 
would reveal the following facts: 


The problem created by Colorado’s topography: 

The main range of the Rocky Mountains 
through the central part of the State, with spurs 
and secondary ranges branching out in many di- 
rections, elevates two-thirds of the State above 
6,000 feet. Heavy snows in the high altitudes 
close mountain passes and isolate mountain com- 
munities in the winter. For days at a time, only 
the mail moves in and out of many Colorado 
communities. The topography also increases 
traveling distances. Twenty miles as the crow 
flies often requires 40 or 50 miles of driving over 
twisting mountain highways. To reach com- 
munities almost within shouting distance of each 
other across unbridged canyons may require 
several hours of traveling. 


The problem created by the distribution of covered workers in 
Colorado: 


Colorado’s area is more than 12 times the size of 
Massachusetts—an area about the same size as 
New York, Ohio, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire combined. Within this large area there are 
roughly about 30 spots where population is fairly 
well concentrated. Permanent employment of- 
fices are located in these populated areas, but 
these offices can serve only a small part of the 
State’s total area. Unfortunately, all workers 
covered by the Colorado Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act do not live within reasonable com- 
muting distance of an employment office. Cov- 
ered workers are to be found in small mining 
communities, in lumber camps, in maintenance 
camps along the railroad lines; in fact, they are 
thoroughly scattered throughout the State. This 
wide distribution of small groups of covered work- 
ers residing considerably outside the area served 
by permanent employment offices and their net- 
work of itinerant routes, raises the problem of 
providing an efficient method of handling claims 
in isolated areas. 

202573—40—2 


Handling By Mail Unsatisfactory in Colorado 


All claims originating in isolated areas of 
Colorado were handled by mail at the begin- 
ning of the program, but this medium was 
found to be unsatisfactory. Anyone familiar 
with mail-claims procedures knows this story: 
a claimant writes in “‘to join this here insur- 
ance plan” because he “just got laid off.” 


- The central office sends him an initial-claim 


form with instructions for making it out. Not 
understanding forms very well, he signs his 
name and sends it back. The central office, 
not having sufficient information on which to 
make a determination, returns the form to 
him for completion. By this time he had 
expected to receive his first check, and he 
wastes no time putting his disappointment in 
writing. Forms and letters criss-cross each 
other in every mail. Finally, as quickly as 
the procedure will allow, the first determina- 
tion is made; later, the first check is written; 
but, before the last check is written, the 
claimant’s folder will, in all probability, be 
bulging with correspondence. 


Another Solution Sought 


The Colorado agency was convinced that 
there was another solution to the problem. 
Personal contact between the claimant and 
someone who understood the State law 
seemed the desirable objective. Observa- 
tion had shown that a claimant is more 
quickly informed of his rights and under- 
stands his own responsibilities more thorough- 
ly through a few minutes of conversation 
with a claims deputy than through dozens 
of letters received from the central office. 

In an attempt to discover some means of 
taking of claims through personal contact, a 
conference of the supervisory staff was 
called to study the problem. In this con- 
ference it was proposed that efforts be made 
to obtain the nonsalaried services of public- 
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spirited persons in certain selected communi- 
ties who would act in advisory capacities for 
the convenience of local residents wishing to 
file claims. 

The communities chosen for the experi- 
ment were selected by the mail-claims sec- 
tion, the choice being based on the com- 
munities having the largest number of mail 
claims during the previous month. These 
communities were then visited by a member 
of the supervisory staff to select in each of 
them a nonsalaried representative of the 
State agency. Through discreet questioning 
of individuals in various localities, the super- 
visor obtained a list of persons suitable for 
appointment. From this list he made his own 
selection. The person selected was then 
approached and the proposition explained. 
If the individual was willing to assume the 
responsibilities of the appointment, the 
supervisor instructed him in the provisions 
of the act, central-office procedures, the filling 
out of mail-claims forms, the bases of de- 
terminations, and other necessary informa- 
tion. Problems were worked out to show 
how much and how long claimants were 
entitled to benefits. The importance of 
obtaining data regarding part-time earnings 
was stressed. The manual of operations and 
procedures, used by local offices, was re- 
viewed and explained. In short, the local 
adviser was given an intensive training course. 
It was felt that any expense incurred by these 
original training courses would be offset by 
savings in the cost of maintaining itinerant 
service, and by savings to the fund through 
accurate reporting of part-time earnings. 

The appointment of the local adviser was 
followed up by publicity in newspapers with 
local circulation. Claimants in each area 
were notified to obtain information and 
claims forms from the local adviser. Offi- 
cially to recognize the public service per- 
formed by these local advisers, a certificate 
signed by the Governor was sent to each 
appointee. 


The duties of a local adviser are: 


1. To answer local inquiries about unemployment 
compensation and employment service; 





2. To discourage the filing of claims by persons 
who are obviously not eligible for clearly 
understandable reasons; 

3. To assist claimants in preparing the initial 
mail-claim form; 

4. To assist claimants in filling out a registration 
for work, the form being sent to the nearest 
employment service office for transcription 
onto a standard registration card; 

5. To review the completed forms to see that all 
pertinent information is recorded; 

6. To inquire specifically about odd-job earnings: 

. To explain determinations to claimants; 

8. To witness all claims forms—initial, waiting- 
period, and compensable. 


~ 


Progress of the Plan 


From the beginning the plan proved its 
worth. Mail claims witnessed by local advis- 
ers come into the central office much more 
complete and accurate than unwitnessed mail 
claims. It is possible to make prompt deter- 
minations from the information recorded 
on these mail claims; and, because the local 
adviser receives a copy of the initial deter- 
mination made for the claims he witnessed, 
he knows what disposition has been made of 
each claim. When a claimant comes in the 
next week after filing his original claim and 
asks why his weekly benefit amount is $12.50 
instead of $15, or why his claim has been dis- 
allowed, the local adviser can answer most 
of the questions raised. Correspondence 
from claimants in those areas has been con- 
sequently reduced to an insignificant amount. 
Furthermore, the local advisers eliminated 
a majority of the trouble caused by the mis- 
understanding of odd-job earnings on the 
part of claimants. Occasionally claimants 
are reminded of earnings made during the 
week—earnings of which the local adviser is 
aware, but which the claimant neglects to 
declare. 


Extending The Plan 


The immediate success of the plan led to 
its extension. There are now 186 local ad- 
visers in 52 of the 63 counties and in 177 
communities of the State. More than two- 
thirds of these representatives are postmasters 
or postmistresses of third- or fourth-class post 
offices; the Post Office Department employs 
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them on a commission basis and they are 
therefore free to assume other responsibilities. 
Because of the numerous forms and reports 
which postmasters must fill out, the prep- 
aration of claims forms quickly becomes 
routine. In communities where mail sched- 
ules do not permit much outside activity by 
postmasters, other public-spirited individuals, 
such as newspaper editors, attorneys, real- 
estate agents, or merchants, perform this 
service gratuitously. Local advisers have 
thus far proved themselves genuine public 
servants. Only four have asked to be relieved 
of their appointments since the plan was first 
put into operation. 


The Colorado Department of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and Employment Service 
endeavors to avoid placing an unduly heavy 
burden on local advisers. The volume of 
claims witnessed by each local adviser is care- 
fully watched; and, if an abnormal load sud- 
denly develops, arrangements are made to 
handle the load through itinerant service, or, 
if the number of claimants and the extent of 
the lay-off warrants, a temporary office is 
established. 


The local-adviser plan has done much to 


solve one of the major problems of serving 
claimants in the numerous isolated areas of 
Colorado. The following conclusions are 
based on experience gained thus far: 

1. Careful selection of the local adviser is a pre- 
requisite to the success of such a plan. Only 
intelligent, conscientious, well-established, 
and respected individuals should be con- 
sidered for appointment. 

2. Thorough training in the major provisions of 
the State law and in the preparation of claims 
forms, as well as a general knowledge of 
central-office routines, are essential after a 
local adviser has been selected. 

3. Enthusiasm always tends to cool. The 
helping-hand attitude which prompted a 
local adviser to take a nonpaying job is 
apt to be withdrawn unless encouragement 
is offered. An occasional letter of apprecia- 
tion, or a news article in which the local 
adviser is mentioned, will generally keep a 
representative willing. 

4. If the most logical selection for a local adviser 
happens to be a merchant, it is necessary to 
investigate his competitors, if he has any, 
before making the appointment. Because 
benefit checks are often cashed at grocery 
stores, appointing a particular grocer as a 
representative without offering the same op- 
portunity to his competitor is a sure way to 
create friction. Diplomacy very often makes 
or breaks the plan in some communities. 


; Mrs. Roosevelt Speaks on Domestic Employment 

e In attempting to solve the problem that competent domestic help is difficult to find, 500 women repre- 

iS senting 24 organizations recently met at a conference in New York City. Among the speakers was Mrs. 

e Roosevelt, who urged that women recognize the fact that running a home should be a business 

. proposition operated as such for the most satisfactory results. 

- “I think it is one of the challenging questions of the day,” Mrs. Roosevelt declared. ‘We are having 

o less immigration, which used to furnish so many household employees, and we have a whole field for 
employment here, if we put it on a professional basis where it will appeal to Americans with professional 
standards. There are plenty of people who would do this type of work if they could feel that they may 
have lives of their own. 

to “Then we have the other side. We have many untrained workers who are not trustworthy, resentful, 

d- and incompetent on the job; but that is a part of the whole picture we are considering. You have to 
have a reciprocal attitude on both sides . . .” 

17 Where employers have adopted proper standards and have systematized the work to be done, there 

‘0- is less shirking and dissatisfaction on both sides, Mrs. Roosevelt said further. 
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Exhibits at Fairs 


By Cart RouNTREE 


Informational Representative, Georgia Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Atlanta, Georgia 


OTH governmental and industrial organi- 
B zations have come to realize that the 
modern country fair, with its widespread ap- 
peal to all classes and tastes, is an effective 
medium for promoting public good will. This 
desirable objective was achieved by the Geor- 
gia Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 
through an informational booth and exhibit 
used in five expositions of both State-wide 
and sectional interest in Georgia during the 
fall of 1939. The exhibit revealed that 
Georgians generally are social-security con- 
scious. Although many of them do not 
thoroughly understand the different phases 
of the social-security program, they are in 
agreement with its principles, ideals, and 
objectives. 

Contacts made at the fairs disclosed a 
growing demand for extended coverage and 
for simplification of laws and procedures; 
served as a means of making many new 
friends for the program; enabled the State 
agency to acquire many practical suggestions 
which should prove valuable from an adminis- 
trative standpoint; and furnished, through 
thousands of interviews with people of all 
walks of life—both those covered and those 
not covered under the law—convincing evi- 
dence that the services and benefits of the 
program are appreciated. 

Tne exhibit, first introduced at the South- 
eastern Fair in Atlanta, the largest in the 
State, was shown successively in expositions 
at Columbus, Macon, Augusta, and Valdosta. 


How Conducted 


Approximately 250,000 persons viewed the 
exhibit at these fairs. Many stopped to ask 
questions. Others were impressed by colorful 
pictorial panels, with the fact that the agency 
is devoted, first, to finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed, and, second, to paying benefits to 
those entitled to receive them. 


The exhibit staff actually discussed the law 
with 4,000 individuals. In many instances 
the explanation of some provisions resulted in 
a discussion ranging from several minutes to 
an hour. No record was kept of school chil- 
dren who visited the display, asked innumer- 
able questions, and obtained informational 
booklets and leaflets. Neither did the count 
include persons who joined in group discus- 
sions after they were started or who paused 
merely long enough to obtain a copy of the 
State act or a paraphlet..- 

Approximately 40,000 copies of the State 
unemployment-compensation law, informa- 
tional booklets, pamphlets, leaflets, and fac- 
simile benefit checks, were distributed at the 
fairs. Limited quantities of the new amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors insurance 
law made available for distribution were 
quickly exhausted. Applications for new and 
duplicate social-security-account numbers 
were executed upon request and forwarded 
to the regional office of the Social Security 
Board. 

Questions dealing with every phase of the 
employment-security program, and on many 
unrelated subjects, were asked. The major- 
ity of callers indicated through their questions 
that they were or had been engaged in cov- 
ered employment, and very frequently showed 
confusion between the unemployment-com- 
pensation and old-age-insurance programs. 
Much time was devoted to explaining the 
distinction between the two programs. 

During informal conversations with busi- 
ness men, farmers, and housewives, particular 
attention was called to the free public services 
offered by the local employment office. They 
were assured that competent and well-trained 
workers are available in all occupations and 
classifications, and that the careful matching 
of applicant qualifications with employer 
specifications is the sole criterion in making 
referrals. 
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Similarly, persons seeking employment or 
interested in assisting another unemployed 
individual to find work were urged to use the 
service and to recommend it to others. The 
numerous advantages offered to applicants 
were pointed out, and the fact was empha- 
sized that most job-opportunities in the com- 
munity are available through the local office. 

The functions of the employment service 
were aptly illustrated by the story of the man 
who was explaining to another worker how 
to look for a job in a certain city before the 
inception of the organization. ‘‘Go to the 
monument,” he said. “It stands on a hill; 
from there look around and see where the 
chimneys are smoking. That’s the place ‘to 
go.” Today, job-seekers were informed, the 
employment service is that monument; 
through its facilities they can come in contact 
with the places where the chimneys are 
smoking. 


How Constructed 


The exhibit was designed primarily to 
illustrate the general operations of the 
Georgia agency through its two divisions, 
rather than to emphasize any particular 
phase of its work. There were two reasons 
for this decision: one was that the program 
is relatively new to the people of the State; 
the other, that it was the first comprehensive 
display of its nature to be presented to 
Georgians. 

To insure portability and durability, the 
exhibit was constructed of plywood panels 
painted in oil colors and mounted on easels. 
A single large shipping case solved the 
problem of transportation. A pictorial panel 
8 by 6 feet, in the form of a map of Georgia, 
served as a background. The panel was 
divided into three sections. The top section 
depicted noncovered employment repre- 
sented by appropriate symbols—a cottage 
representing domestic service and a farm 
portraying agricultural labor. Across the 
center was a streamer, painted in bold let- 
ters, “Jobs for the Jobless.” Underneath 
was a building representing the Georgia State 
Employment Service and showing the opera- 
tions of 32 local offices which serve every 


county in the State. Covered employment, 
also represented by pictures, was portrayed 
below. The motive in this arrangement was 
to show that the employment service renders 
the same assistance to all employers and em- 
ployees, whether or not they are covered by 
the State unemployment compensation law. 

Captioned “Insurance for the Unem- 
ployed,” the third section portrayed the 
functions of the unemployment-compensation 
division. An excellent reproduction of a 
capitol represented the division and the trust 
fund in the Federal Treasury. The caption, 
extending across the panel, continued with, 
*“Who Are Able and Willing to Work and 
Eligible by Services Performed and Wages 
Earned.”” The 400,000 Georgia workers in- 
sured under the law were portrayed by the 
figure of a young man in shirt sleeves with his 
right hand outstretched. Painted outside the 
map, a large facsimile social-security-account- 
number card emphasized its importance in 
the program for properly establishing wage 
credits. Outlined at the bottom, the objec- 
tives of unemployment compensation—that 
it maintains workers’ purchasing power and 
stimulates trade—completed this panel. 

The other panels, smaller in size, were 4 by 
4 feet. One read “Workers in Georgia Pay 
Nothing for Unemployment Compensation. 
Your Penny Goes for Old-Age Insurance.” 
In the Deep South, it is common parlance for 
workers to refer to deductions for old-age 
insurance as their “‘pennies.”” Near the bot- 
tom of the panel was a large red circle with a 
1-cent coin glued in the center. “The A, 
B, C’s of Unemployment Compensation,” set- 
ting forth the conditions of eligibility, com- 
prised the third panel. 

Adequate space for the exhibit was donated 
by each fair association, an area 14 by 16 feet 
providing the most effective display. Flags 
and bunting were used as decorative mate- 
rials, adding a patriotic and colorful atmos- 
phere. 

The only mechanical operation employed 
to arrest attention was a check-signing ma- 
chine, strategically placed at the entrance to 
the booth. The facsimile benefit checks— 
not negotiable, of course—were used in the 
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operation of the machine. Conditions of eli- 
gibility and location of employment offices 
were outlined on the reverse side of these 
souvenir checks. 

Over-all identification for the display was 
established by a large and attractive sign 
made of wooden letters cut out on a jigsaw, 
suspended from an overhead rafter in the 
exhibit buildings. Made of plywood, the 
sign was constructed by NYA students at 
actual cost of materials. 

Local offices of the Social Security Board 
in cities where the exhibit was shown cooper- 
ated by furnishing posters, informational 
booklets and leaflets, screen panels, and a 
publication rack where free material was 
readily accessible to everyone. In Atlanta, 
representatives of the regional office of the 
Social Security Board were present during the 
evening hours to answer questions about the 
new old-age and survivors insurance amend- 
ments. 

After being displayed at fairs throughout 
the State, the exhibit was shipped to Atlanta 
and set up in the local employment office. 
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As occasion demands, it will be shown 
before interested organizations. 


Fairs as a Means to Education 


The average fair in the State of Georgia, 
once thought of as a strictly community 
enterprise and attended mostly for amuse- 
ment purposes, has developed in recent years 
to a surprising extent. Experience gained 
from the exhibit by the State employment 
security agency has demonstrated that people 
are looking to present-day fairs as a means of 
education. Expanding State and Federal 
services have undoubtedly contributed to 
this changing situation, because fair asso- 
ciations have not only invited the coopera- 
tion of governmental agencies, but also have 
featured their exhibits in newspaper and radio 
advertising. 

Representing as it does the cross section of 
the territory it embraces, the average fair 
should serve as a fairly accurate testing 
ground of the community’s interest in and 
attitude toward the employment security or 
any other program. 


Chamber of Commerce Report 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recently released a report of a special committee on 
employment concerned with public employment offices, skilled workers, and the extent of unemployment. 
The text is based upon 330 separate reports received from all sections of the country and from Alaska, 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


In the main, the report is favorable to the work being done by local employ- 


ment offices, 250 of the local reports stating that “local units were efficiently operated and were generally 
acceptable to employers. Many of the reports were enthusiastic in their praise.”” Constructive criticism 
in the balance of the local reports will help point the way to improved service by State employment 


security agencies. 


Copies of the complete text of the report are available on request to the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States, Washington, D. C. 
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Organized Study of Employment Security 
Problems 


By Gorpon P. EAGER 
Administrator, New Hampshire Unemployment Compensation Division, Concord, N. H. 


URING the late summer of 1939, a con- 

ference on employment security prob- 
lems was held at the University of New 
Hampshire and was attended by personnel 
from six New England State agencies in an 
attempt to climax training activities by pro- 
viding senior staff members a favorable at- 
mosphere within which administrative meth- 
ods and objectives could be outlined and dis- 
cussed. 

The success achieved by this conference 
should be primarily credited to the outstand- 
ing discussion leaders who generously sup- 
ported the experiment. Also important to 
the success of the conference was the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, which has whole- 
heartedly supported programs for a variety 
of public groups as well as for its regular 
students in residence. Another reason for 
the success of the conference was that all the 
New England employment security agencies 
were very much interested and supported 
the conference by sending senior executive 
staff members of their organizations. 

The interest and earnest effort put forward 
by every member of the conference made suc- 
cess inevitable because it was possible to dis- 
cuss and clarify problems that were experi- 
enced by all State agencies represented with- 
in the group. Points of view were challenged 
and defended, and advanced ideas were out- 
lined. The conference members also real- 
ized, no doubt, that greater effectiveness and 
satisfaction could be obtained from their 
work by understanding more clearly the de- 
velopment of social legislation and the prob- 
lems that confront the existing program of 
social security in a number of different States. 


Conference Objectives 


The main objective in organizing a summer 
conference on a university campus was the 


development of an educational program to 
supplement training activities conducted by 
State employment security agencies. Many 
State agencies have personnel-training de- 
partments whose function it is to assist and 
develop the capacities of the workers in their 
organizations; but training and educational 
programs do not apply, as a rule, to the execu- 
tive members of the State agencies. 

Because most States do not have the facil- 
ities to provide educational programs for the 
more qualified members of their administra- 
tive staffs, it is believed that regional areas 
throughout the country can usefully organize 
conference groups modeled after the one held 
in New Hampshire. It is obvious that out- 
standing educators, whether from universities, 
business, or Government, can seldom be 
obtained for individual State programs. 
Both the cost of their services and the limited 
availability of these leaders prevent such 
action. The union of a number of States for a 
conference of this nature makes it possible to 
procure the services of noted authorities in 
the field. In addition, the interchange of 
ideas from various States makes the confer- 
ence more profitable to the educators as well 
as to the other members of the group. 

The New Hampshire conference was di- 
rected by Dr. C. A. Kulp, professor of insur- 
ance, at the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. The 
other lecturers and discussion leaders were 
Dr. Eveline M. Burns of Columbia University; 
Dr. Meredith B. Givens, director of the bureau 
of research and statistics, New York Division 
of Placement and Unemployment Insurance; 
Raymond C. Atkinson, member of the senior 
research staff of the Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council; 
and Franklin G. Connor, acting director, 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service. 
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Among those present from each of the six 
New England States were members of un- 
employment compensation commissions, di- 
rectors of State agencies, departmental heads, 
and divisional unit supervisors. 


Program 


The character of the New Hampshire con- 
ference program can best be shown by the 
following brief outline of subjects under 
discussion: 


1. What an unemployment compensation system 
is expected to do; major objectives and 
economic implications. 

. Unemployment compensation laws: Critical 
survey of Federal and State laws, pioneer 
and 1939. 

. Unemployment compensation and _ relief: 
Legal and organizational relations, including 
evaluation of the effect of unemployment 
compensation on other relief schemes. 

. The movement toward simplification of cov- 
erages, records, reporting, and separation. 

. Analysis of existing and proposed merit-rating 
plans. 

. Organization for employment security: Fed- 
eral and State organization, State-Federal 
relations, decentralization trends, controls, 
interstate relations, employment service, the 
role of civil service. 

. Compensation and placement in an integrated 
social-insurance system. 


How Conducted 


The conference was conducted informally, 
with questions asked and issues debated at 
any time during the sessions. Considerable 
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reading material was on hand and conven- 
iently located. Lists of questions and subjects 
for discussion, made available in advance, 
facilitated the work of taking notes and of 
studying the material to be presented by con- 
ference leaders. The response of members 
clearly indicated active interest in the 
proceedings. 

The effects of the conference will no doubt 
be far-reaching. Changes in procedures and 
even in laws will result from the discussions. 
Greater understanding of the development 
and bases of social legislation will enable 
further uniformity and improvement in the 
administration of the laws. 

An important fact brought out clearly by 
this conference was the complete lack of defi- 
nite and clear-cut principles in this relatively 
new field of economic thought. The leaders 
emphasized time and again the necessity for 
experimentation on the part of State agencies, 
and the need for an opportunity to inter- 
change ideas and methods resulting from the 
experience of various States. A recognition 
of this need and a desire for a continuation of 
this type of conference gave rise to a formal 
request by the group for a like conference to 
be held under similar conditions during the 
summer of 1940. The success of this venture 
indicates that conferences of this nature 
should constitute an essential part of the 
training carried on in conjunction with the 
Nation-wide employment security program. 


A Record in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia office of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service reports that it achieved 100 
percent success in filling a large order. The Post Office Department requested the referral of 100 
workers within 3 days. Among other specifications was one that all applicants were to be veterans in 
good physical condition. Within the allotted time, 100 referrals were made. Upon verification, it was 
found that the 100 referrals had resulted in 100 placements. 
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Answers 


Job Quiz on Page 8 
1-1; 2-2; 3-4; 4-4; 5-1; 6-2; 7-3; 8-2; 9-1; 10-2 
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Benefit Payments Increase . Again As Job 
Opportunities Decrease 


The trend of claim receipts and benefit 
payments in December continued upward 
while placements decreased again as employ- 
ment in seasonal industries was restricted 
further. Unemployment benefit payments 
rose 7.4 percent to $30,470,000. Although 
private placements decreased 5 percent from 
the November level, the volume marked a 
new all-time high for December operations. 

Initial and reopened claims received in 
central offices of State employment security 
agencies increased for the third consecutive 
month. The 18-percent increase over No- 
vember raised the level of initial claims to 
636,650—the highest monthly figure since 
July 1939. Special reports from the State 
agencies concerning increased receipts of 
initial claims indicated that for the most part 
the claims were filed by workers who had 
been employed in industries which normally 
curtail their operations in the last quarter of 
the year, such as construction, lumber, and 
food manufacturing. Further contributing 
to the increase in some of the States was the 
filing of new claims in anticipation of benefit 
years beginning in January 1940. 

Payments to unemployed workers amounted 
to nearly $30,500,000, an increase of approx- 
imately 7% percent over November. In 5 
States the increases were in excess of 50 
percent. Twenty-four States, however, re- 
ported increases of 20 percent or less. 

About $430 million was paid in benefits in 
1939, during which 49 jurisdictions paid bene- 
fits throughout the year, and 2 States—Illi- 
nois and Montana—paid benefits during the 
last 6 months only, in contrast to the $394 
million paid in 1938, when only 28 States 
paid benefits for 6 months or more. 

During 1939 placements totaling 3,477,000 
were made, an increase of 28.7 percent over 
1938. Of these, private placements num- 
bered 2,676,000, a gain of 42 percent over 
1938. Total applications for 1939 numbered 


15 million, and 9% million initial and 55% 
million continued claims were received. 

Out of a total of more than 265,300 com- 
plete placements made in December, private 
placements numbered 235,300, marking the 
highest level for any December in the history 
of the employment service. Despite a 5-per- 
cent decline from November, the volume of 
private placements was 46 percent above 
that for December 1938 and 82 percent higher 
than in December 1937. Declines were wide- 
spread, with only 10 States showing increased 
private placements; to a considerable extent, 
these decreases reflected reductions in agri- 
cultural placements, which are usual in De- 
cember. Public placements numbered ap- 
proximately 30,000, the lowest volume in 
nearly 6% years of operation. The active file 
of job seekers rose slightly to 5,729,000. 


Tas.e 1.—Summary of Operations in the United 
States, December 1939 








Percent change from— 





Activity Number 


Novem- | Decem- | Decem- 
ber 1939 | ber 1938] ber 1937 





—8.8 
—10.0 
—8.0 
—8.3 
—5.5 
—23.0 
+12.1 
—26.0 
+1.8 


Total applications 
New applications__- 
Renewals 

Total placements.__-__- 


1, 290, 605 
485, 082 
805, 523 
265, 322 
235, 324 
95, 845 
139, 479 
29, 998 

5, 729, 484 


+22. 8 

+1.7 
—40. 3 
+15. 3 
+46. 3 
+48. 8 
+44.6 
—56.7 
—20. 6 


+43.9 
+7.3 
+81.0 
+48. 5 
+81.7 
+119.7 
+62.4 
—39.0 


Active file (end of month). +17.5 

















Taste 2.—Summary of Central Office Opera- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation, 
December 1939 








Activity Volume 





Initial and reopened claims received___-_ 
Continued claims received 

Number of benefit payments 

Amount of benefit payments 


636, 650 

3, 153, 253 

2, 969, 729 
$30, 470, 346 
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Tase 3 —Initia! and Reopened, and Continued Claims Received in Central Offices, and Number 
‘ and Amount of Benefits Paid, by States, December 1939 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 10, 1940] 








Initial and reopened 
claims received 


Continued 
claims received 





Benefits paid 



























































Amount Amount of 
Date benefits “i r 
State renee oe Percent- | first payable benefits 
. dee : diabes Number see first 
Number lonem Number a All change payable 
nll Siiesnamas payments — 
ber ber yal 
| 

Wi cceuce 636,650 | +18.2 |3, 153, 253 +5.8 |2, 969, 729 |$30, 470, 346 ag ot CO ee $825, 392, 033 
ee 5, 335 —18.4 42, 397 +4.4 41, 224 284, 529 +8.2 | January 1938..-] 12,413, 528 
SS I ceeenee 568 —10.7 3,448 | +24.3 2, 326 33,547 | +57.0 | January 1939__- 349, 922 
cen 1, 859 —.3 10, 609 +5.5 10, 294 113, 403 +9.1 | January 1938._- 3, 422, 127 
Arkansas....-------- 5,564 | +11.0 21,915 +15.6 21, 053 128, 063 +13.3 | January 1939_.- 1, 815, 808 
California. ....------ 53, 349 +9.3 | 353,045 +.5 | 341,672 | 3,612,113 —4.0 | January 1938_.-| 62, 265, 018 
Pieeds.......-<+<-- 5,181 +34.9 23,894 | +34.1 23, 080 234,959 | +38.1 | January 1939_.. 3, 465, 652 
Connecticut -.------- 15, 373 +25.5 31, 745 +9.0 30, 365 284,486 > +8.4 | January 1938...| 17, 380,425 
Delaware_.---------- 1, 540 +7.0 6,174 | +14.7 5, 997 47, 280 +8.5 | January 1939_.- 711, 087 
District of Columbia--| 2, 132 +4.7 17, 989 +6.2 12, 621 102, 532 +12.1 | January 1938...} 3,097, 888 
OES Se | 7, 091 +44. 2 35, 882 —13.3 34, 298 303, 221 —10.4 | January 1939__- 3, 516, 106 
NR oo cc meee | 8, 943 —11.8 37, 655 +2. 3 39, 320 255, 097 +7.7 | January 1939. _- 3, 237, 613 
8 ee eee | 767 —12.3 5, 136 +1.3 5, i357 41, 028 —1.8 | January 1939___ 286, 422 
Idaho--- ae 3,072 | +63.3 7,964 | +62.7 8, 887 94, 535 +69.6 | September 1938_| 2, 559, 451 
Illinois. _----- --| 38,378 —8.9 | 266, 844 —.5 | 272,404 | 3,122,492 +-3.2 | Jeiy 1999.....-- 16, 785, 158 
TS 9, 409 42.1 56,577 —7.4 56, 060 568, 054 —7.7 | April 1938_...-- 26, 528, 429 
lowa......-.--------| 12,044} +52.8] 31,114 | +45.9] 28,018 243,913 | +36.7 | July 1938_......| 7, 809, 703 
Rn cio 4, 859 +8. 3 16,107 | +19.5 16, 262 146, 335 +20.0 | January 1939.._| 2,287,978 
Kentucky. _...------ 4,808 | +37.3 25, 591 —12.3 24, 016 189, 868 —9.6 | January 1939___| 4, 862, 902 
Louisiana__..-.------ 11, 198 +7.1 46, 492 +5.1 42, 040 338, 226 —.9 | January 1938.._| 9,941, 358 
I aed 4, 986 +5.6 39, 413 +18. 1 36, 290 246,526 | +24.1 | January 1938...| 7, 562, 877 
Maryland... __------ 5,809 | +15.2 58, 377 +7.6 38, 669 355, 927 +9.4 | January 1938_..| 15, 892, 048 
Massachusetts _ - --.-- 51, 960 +18.4 | 167,020 +8.0 | 174,226.| 1,719, 708 +16.7 | January 1938__.| 46, 751, 187 
Michigan_----------- 18,868 | —14.7 | 126,746 | —23.1 | 125,773 | 1,575,979 | —16.6] July 1938_....-- 77, 023, 049 
Minnesota_---------- | 9,694 | +44.1 50, 994 +36.4 | 154, 967 548,219 | +61.9 | January 1938_._} 15,759, 660 
Mississippi_..-_-. - - --| 6, 432 —3.4 24,100 | +31.4 20, 885 116,639 | +31.5 | April 1938._...- 2, 858, 492 
Missouri-..-.--------| 16, 536 —2.8 62, 645 -.7 59, 753 497, 192 +.1 | January 1939___| 5, 461, 594 
ee 4, 285 +30. 1 20,948 | +30.1 18, 353 201,439 | +30.4 | July 1939___.__- 765, 007 
Nebraska_.__-------- 3,220 | +17.4 13, 285 +45. 3 11, 740 105, 715 +39.6 | January 1939. _- 1, 303, 738 
| Serene 1, 159 —1.4 7,702 | +18.8 6, 656 85,642 | +24.3 | January 1939__. 815, 589 
New Hampshire-.----- 3, 233 —7.7 21,499 | +16.8 21, 429 160, 775 +16.2 | January 1938._.| 4,281,178 
New Jersey_.-------- 28, 355 +71.0 96, 501 +4.7 99, 335 926, 147 +7.7 | January 1939.__] 14, 906, 310 
New Mexico.-------- 1, 140 —2.5 9, 767 +8.0 9, 212 87, 986 +6.0 | December 1938_- 1, 235, 142 
New York_.--------- 69, 879 +6.6 | 1478, 565 +4.5 | 469,618 | 5,591, 869 +8.8 | January 1938__.} 167, 432, 825 
North Carolina_..---- 13, 299 +6. 3 61, 872 +4.6 36, 423 198,407 | +12.5 | January 1938_..| 12,610,576 
North Dakota-_-...---- 818 | +16.0 4, 127 +8.1 3, 550 34, 296 —6.8 | January 1939__. 545, 224 
a a 18, 861 +9.4 | 164,871 +7.1 | 2144,775 | 91,341,879 | +10.8 | January 1939_..| 423, 663, 597 
CORI 5 3 oe ncce 8, 746 +15. 3 31, 104 +6.2 29, 382 276, 525 +5.3 | December 1938_. 4, 313, 299 
ee 19,685 | +343.4 31, 696 —1.5 22, 101 255,494 | +23.7 | January 1938_..| 9,969, 644 
Pennsylvania-----.--- 65, 121 +70.9 | 253,793 | +10.3 | 236,606 | 2,626,854 | +12.7 | January 1938_._| 126, 152,926 
Rhode Island... ..-.--- 13,592 | +47.8 43,167 | +31.5 43, 167 405, 265 +30.4 | January 1938_..} 15, 042, 235 
South Carolina------- 5,549 | +17.3 27,362 | +10.4 24, 422 148, 947 #+1.7 | July 1938....... 2, 739, 019 
South Dakota_.------ 912 | +25.3 3,349 | +50.9 3, 119 24,822 | +60.0 | January 1939__. 393, 986 
Ea 9, 961 +4.0 75, 702 +18.8 49, 065 353,519 +1.3 | January 1938_..| 10, 722, 744 
- eee —5.5 73, 985 +21.9 57, 046 877,608 | +20.1 | January 1938__.| 20, 060, 812 
CS Seer 3,784 | +34.6 10,802 | +18.8 10, 414 109,090 | +22.7 | January 1938_..] 4, 155, 745 
EE ee 2, 803 +73.2 5, 287 +5.0 4, 952 40, 492 +16.3 | January 1938__. 1, 395, 930 
Witla... << 10,253 | +32.8 36,406 | +16.9 34, 429 260,716 | +13.9 | January 1938_..] 10, 124, 001 
Washington.._.------ 7,987 | +13.4 53,754 | +38.5 50, 503 598,537 | +35.2 | January 1939_..] 6, 146, 582 
West Virginia-------- 4, 134 +17.9 16, 864 —7.4 18, 808 151, 846 —7.3 | January 1938__.| 16, 278, 442 
Wisconsin. ....------ $9,663 | +20.1 31,357 | +31.0 31, 613 310, 651 +38.6 | July 1936__._... 15, 138, 230 
Wyoming.._--------- 2,502 | +41.7 9,615 | +44.7 7, 374 91,954 | +51.1 | January 1939_._| 1, 153, 770 
1 Represents number of weeks for which 45,704 checks were ‘Includes $1,176,983 resulting from recalculation of weekly 


written. 
3 Compensable contin 


ued claims only. 


8 Fxcludes 43,082 payments amounting to $1,176,983 resulting 
from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts. 


benefit amounts. 
§ Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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Placements ! Applications Active file 
Private New 
Per- rd Per- Per- 
cent- : cent- cent- 
Division and State age oe Pub- eg Field age Dec age | Personal 
Total | Num- | change| (over | lic i visits | Total | Num-|change| 3; |change visits 

ber from 1 en ber from 1939 from 

yem- | moath) a No. 

ber ber 1939 
United States_..|265, 322/235, 324 —5| 95, 845/29, 998| 48, 171/171, 226|1,290,605|485, 082} _—10)5, 729, 484) +1. 8/9, 410, 518 
New England -._.---- 12,051) 10, 442 —11} 5,796} 1, 609 415| 6,781| 82,142) 27,650) —15| 370,162) +1.5) 685,725 
Miatet. os sceccce 127i 61.033 —2 673} 154 22 736| 8,030) 2,110} —14) 33,987) +2.9| 60,773 
New Hampshire...| 1,793} 1, 608 +4) 1,127) 185 169} 1,106] 6,865) 1,726} —30| 21,7U6)—14.8) 49,392 
Vermont.....---- 766 688 -1 300 78 5 182| 4,337] 1,166) +22) 15,540) +2.1) 16,935 
Massachusetts....| 3,440) 3,011 —9} 1,875} 429 44| 3,128] 36,227] 14,760} —20} 180,168) +7.8) 344,721 
Rhode Island____- 742 601 —30 331} 141 41 431} 7,545) 3,049 +2) 37,531)—11.3) 84,233 
Connecticut _..-. 4,023} 3,401 —19} 1,490) 622 134| 1,198} 19,138) 4,839 —4| 81,230) —.4) 129,671 
Middle Atlantic.._....} 43, 562) 39, 323 —6| 17, 437| 4,239] 2, 767| 37,062) 308, 103/110, 562 —5/1, 238, 781) —.5|2, 188, 651 
New York_--..-.-- 22, 713} 20, 607 —1| 7,803} 2, 106 626] 17,525] 164, 978} 63, 584 —9| 549,096] +. 2/91,108,033 
New Jersey_..---- 9, 154| 8, 500 —16| 4,460) 654 450} 10,814| 50,175) 23,684, +21] 276,246) —.5) 319,814 
Pennsylvania. ---- 11, 695| 10, 216 —6| 5,174] 1,479] 1,691] 8,723) 92,950} 23,294) —14) 413,439) —1.5) 760, 804 
East North Central__.| 47, 998] 45, 720 —7| 20, 593| 2,278) 2,355) 36,573] 236, 816) 87, 151 —15}1, 006, 326) —4. 6|1, 852, 943 
Ohio..........---| 12, 848} 12, 433 —8| 5,500) 415 380} 10,897} 62,078) 20,981 —9| 250,954) —3.2] 550.476 
SS ae 7,762| 7,676} (8) 3, 442 86] 1,203] 2,690) 39,219) 15,226) —22) 195,998} +.3) 218, 296 
Illinois_...... .--| 13,058] 12, 847 —4| 5,245) 211 237| 7,376) 48,292) 25,930 —19} 181,658}—12.1) 559, 718 
Michigan... ....-- 8,970} 8, 296 —12| 4,384) 674 207) 12,563) 58,833) 17, 761 —11} 209,003) —7.6} 367, 281 
Wisconsin __.-.-- 5, 360} 4, 468 —13| 2,022} 892 328| 3,047] 28,394) 7,253 —12| 168,713) +1.0} 157,172 
West North Central.__} 23, 273) 19, 685 —15| 7,265) 3, 588 634] 23, 202) 129, 413) 39, 033 —4} 515,020) +3.6) 730, 139 
Minnesota_._...-- 3,945) 3,559 —30| 1,638) 386 274| 6,683) 23,499) 6,418 —2| 124,816) —4.2| 213,954 
OE ee 5,686] 4,273 —16} 1,259) 1,413 72). 3,418] 19,698) 5,541 +6} 91,991) +6.6} 156, 242 
Missouri_-.....--- 6, 194) 5, 891 —8| 2,306) 303 34) 4,857] 51,405) 15, 746 —15} 158, 546)+11.9) 182,056 
North Dakota_.__| 1,809) 1,691 —15 478} 118 53 764} 4,621) 1,489 —4| 23,576) —.4) 25,135 
South Dakota_.-.-- 1, 053 881 +14 328; 172 28 821) 5,126} 1,489} +11) 30,998) —9.0| 19,037 
Nebraska_.------- 1,797} 1,128 —16 461} 669 37) 1,767| 10,923) 3,084, +20) 47,894) +9.8) 57,741 
Kansas..__..---- 2, 789| 2, 262 —12 795} 527 136| 4,892) 14,141) 5, 266 +5| 37,199] —1.6) 75,974 
South Atlantic........| 35, 278] 28, 966 —5| 14,425] 6,312] 1,182) 14,513] 143,202) 58,156) —14| 693,841) +4.6) 904,995 
Delaware....----- 1,225) 1,149 —30 550 76 6 180] 2,812 797 —8| 11,535) —4.7} 17,288 
Maryland___...-- 3, 273| 2,969 —7| 1,300) 304 57) 1,320) 15,903} 5,126)  —20) 59,441) —3.2) 61,442 
Dist. of Columbia_}| 3,292] 2,927) (*) 1,058} 365 58 36] 8,417] 2,796} —34| 34,170) —4.6) 62, 341 
WEA .cacanee 4,084} 3,170 —9| 1,495} 914 198} 2,079} 21,581) 7, 308 —7| 52, 720)+12.5| 120,923 
West Virginia_.--- 3, 162| 2,778 —15} 1,359) 384 415} 1,210) 19,149) 3,526 —7| 74,733}+12.0} 84,905 
North Carolina...| 6,449} 4,721 —7\ 2,039) 1,728 321) 1,828] 26,925) 10, 445 —9) 87,973}+17.2) 182,909 
South Carolina....| 1, 863} 1, 228 —22 615} 635 13} 1,603} 6,728) 3,350) —37| 104,579) —1.9) 98,735 
Georgia...------- 6,045) 5,028 —3| 1,748} 1,017 78| 5,185) 22,671) 10,521 —24| 187,783) +1.9} 132, 134 
Florida. ....----- 5,885] 4,996] +22) 4,261) 889 36} 1,072] 19,016} 14, 287 +5} 80,907) +8.5| 144,318 
East South Central___.| 13, 281] 10, 560 —3| 5,691] 2,721] 2,236] 7,664) 66,054) 29, 543 —24| 445,713) —2.7| 452,735 
Kentucky... ..-.- 2, 696} 2, 286 +6} 1,018) 410 281) 1,379} 13,688) 6, 440 —16| 76,853) —6.2) 66,630 
Tennessee... ...-- 3,627] 3,239 —6| 1,773} 388] 1,007} 2,690) 11,601) 6,795 —18| 134,731) +.4] 149, 434 
Alabama_-...---- 3, 664) 3,249 —1} 2,007} 415 665) 2,139} 21,529) 7,455 —40} 149,339) —4.0} 135,500 
Mississippi. -..--- 3,294 1,786] —Ill 893} 1, 508 283} 1,456] 19,236) 8, 853 —16; 84,790) —1.5) 101,171 
West South Central.._| 49, 345| 45, 724 +9} 9,606) 3,621] 29,038] 23, 413) 103, 131} 50, 110 —6| 551,748} +3.0) 909, 532 
Arkansas___.....- 3,160} 2,899} +45 824, 261 912| 1,385} 7,483) 4, 169 —11] 57,167| —2.8} 101, 662 
Louisiana_....--- 4,297) 3,750 —20} 2,181) 547 237| 4,646) 19,776) 7,383 —7| 106,424) +6.0) 124, 537 
Oklahoma..-.---- 4,688} 4, 196 +7 657| 492 426} 2,030) 22,381| 8, 742 —2| 87,153) +8.2] 143, 604 
, ne 37, 200| 34,879] +11] 5,944] 2,321) 27, 463 15, 352| 53,491) 29, 816 —6| 301,004) +1.8) 539,729 
Mountain.......----- 13,901) 11, 604 —17| 5,981] 2,297) 6,812} 8,555} 56,427] 19, 125 +6} 205,039} +2.8} 352,773 
Montana......-.-- 1, 032 589}  —20 305} 443 180} 1,034) 4,459) 1,489 +2] 28,620) +6.4| 46,858 
Idaho.._....----- 1,505} 1,298 —26 484) 207 173 793| 6,768) 2,243 —9} 15,722} +2.7| 49, 606 
Wyoming-._..--..- 651 342 —25 110} 309 2 343} 3,226 724, (4) 9,013) +4.2) 20,285 
Colorado..-....-- 2,918) 2,431 —13 850} 487 25) 2,731] 16,769) 5,336) +14) 64,511) +1.2) - 100, 889 
New Mexico_..-.- 1,425} 1,199) —39 706} 226) 1,753} 1,272) 4,818) 1,466 —8| 35,397] —2.3] 28, 966 
Arizona..._....-- 4,108} 3,810 —9} 2,930) 298) 4,592) 1,087; 8,577) 5,086) +20) 21,748) +5.7) 51,856 
eo 1,357} 1,191 —12 242) 166 61 845} 9,183) 1, 867 +6) 23,437] +6.6) 35,698 
Nevada......---- 905 744 —8 354, 161 26 450| 2,627 914 —21 6,591; +9.6) 18,615 
| aes 25, 948] 22, 872 —9| 8,904] 3,076] 2,687) 13, 238) 162,377) 62, 589 —7| 690, 497) +15. 2/1, 301, 092 
Washington. -...- 5,356} 4,747| +43] 1,597) 609 236| 2,994) 22,451) 7,820 +1] 114,051/+10.9) 163,001 
Oregon....------- 3,582} 3,066, —30 920} 516 418} 1,709} 18,296] 4,932} —17) 42,071)/+17.4| 139,209 
California.......- 17,010) 15,059} —14| 6,387) 1,951) 2, 033} 8,535] 121,630) 49, 837 —6| 534, 375)+15.9| 998, 882 
a ee 284 101 —20 21 183 14 121 752 332 +7 2, 706} +13. 6 6, 989 
en ea 401 327, +15 126 74 31 104! 2, 188 831| —27 9,6511 +9.2|° 24,944 

















1 Preliminary. 2 Estimated. 3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 4 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
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Taste 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, December 1939 
VETERANS 
Placements ! Applications Active file 
Private New 
Percent- Percent- P — 
«sos age age 
eaten Total Number change rao 1 Public Total Number change Dt539 —_ 
Novem- | ™onth) © cll Nov. 30, 
ber ber 1939 
United States_._.--_- 8, 853 6, 363 —-19 2, 196 2,490 | 50,727 | 12,055 —7 | 244,275 +3.5 
New England....--.-__-__- 445 297 —19 200 148 2, 921 730 —5 | 14,796 +2.2 
OSS eee 53 40 +11 28 13 359 67 +6 1, 460 —.8 
New Hampshire -----_- 73 64 +10 49 9 304 61 -—12 914 —30. 1 
Ee 15 14 —36 1 1 145 24 +41 775 +12.8 
Massachusetts_.____--_- 88 68 —18 51 20 1,059 365 -14 6, 899 +5.1 
Rhode Island_______-__- 37 8 —33 3 29 192 63 -11 880 —6.8 
Conmecticut.............. 179 103 —34 68 76 862 150 +21 3, 868 +10. 3 
Middle Atlantic... ._.--___- 934 572 —26 297 362 7,457 1,591 —7| 38,624 —2.1 
Mew York........-.-... 451 254 —31 95 197 2, 696 837 —2] 14,300 +.6 
eee 139 133 —21 72 6 905 209 —19 8, 112 —14.2 
Pennsylvania_..._..___- 344 185 —23 130 159 3, 856 545 HG 16, 212 +2.8 
East North Central___-_-__- 1, 322 1, 136 —25 502 186 | 10,524 2, 431 —12 | 46,894 —1.6 
ON eee 390 360 —21 143 30 2, 583 653 —6} 10,631 +2.4 
OSS a eee 135 117 —38 61 18 1, 884 7 511 —8| 10,631 +3.9 
SSS 343 282 —18 98 61 1, 471 538 —22 5,213 —14.7 
Michigan. .---__- Reset ee 330 283 —24 148 47 3, 030 486 —20 | 10,927 —5.1 
Wisconsin..._..-_------ 124 94 —40 52 30 1, 556 243 +12 9, 492 +.7 
West North Central_.______- 1, 197 812 —23 204 385 7,035 1, 269 +4] 28,553 +6.9 
Minnesota___...--.---- 169 126 —35 39 43 1, 074 191 +20 8, 764 —5.8 
I ed 429 226 —24 44 203 1,117 146 3 5, 314 +10. 2 
ES es 316 301 -15 73 15 3, 149 657 +3 7, 263 +29. 3 
North Dakota-__-------- 25 19 —50 6 6 108 23 a4 1, 147 +3.0 
South Dakota__---.---- 50 35 —29 16 15 234 32 -11 1, 814 —8.6 
_ | eRe ere 96 27 —31 5 69 605 84 +40 2, 128 +19.9 
CESS ae 112 78 a4 21 34 748 136 —14 2, 123 +.8 
South Atlantic___.....------ 916 608 —23 217 308 4, 723 1, 150 —18| 25,678 +3.0 
ON eee 17 16 —56 11 1 99 18 —18 487 —16.8 
Maryland__....-...---- 100 85 —31 35 15 551 74 —34 2, 896 -—5.7 
District of Columbia--- - 126 80 —13 19 46 516 147 -11 1,959 —4,7 
eee 118 59 —23 21 59 624 106 +13 1, 592 +14. 5 
West Virginia_...------ 50 33 —53 23 17 779 73 +12 3, 679 +11.6 
North Carolina_-------- 157 75 —18 23 82 596 122 —24 2, 228 +7.9 
South Carolina. __-.---- 75 48 +7 12 27 192 69 —38 3, 638 —2.3 
Se eee rere 161 132 —20 26 29 839 227 +12 5,642 +6.1 
| er 112 80 -11 47 32 527 314 —33 3, 557 +3.6 
East South Central. __----- 479 248 —23 114 231 2, 329 721 —21 | 16,349 —.2 
NS TORE 91 47 —42 19 44 593 148 —12 3, 096 —.5 
eee 212 82 —23 35 130 337 185 —13 5,970 —1.9 
DINE rs hanenicenccn 101 100 -9 52 1 919 155 —45 5, 304 +2.6 
Mississippi-..-...------ 75 19 —30 8 56 480 233 —4 1,979 -1.9 
West South Central____--_-- 1, 638 1, 389 +3 147 249 3,492 1, 156 —4/ 21,730 +2.5 
DE. oi eciceneweenss 161 131 +93 15 30 237 129 -—3 2, 779 —9.3 
NS eee 81 59 —49 31 22 573 126 -19 3, 348 +5.1 
Diisoms.............. 336 264 +83 18 72 1, 364 440 +13 6, 211 +11.2 
RS eacechccuwenan 1, 060 935 -9 83 125 1, 318 461 —12 9, 392 +.2 
a ead 716 493 —17 255 223 3,075 721 +20 11, 299 +6.6 
SN ee 78 33 —31 19 45 259 48 +50 1, 626 +5.7 
0S ees 145 115 —12 16 30 368 82 -1 652 +2.2 
Wyoming........------ 48 19 +6 4 29 245 33 +74 544 +8.6 
ee ee ee 100 61 —33 17 39 849 181 +6 3, 690 +11.9 
New Mexico. __._---.-- 43 27 —27 21 16 170 29 —29 1, 772 ae 
DR ed icc cnecae 195 174 -1 151 21 472 271 +63 1,151 +10.1 
Rit dkescekccereese 42 13 —55 5 29 545 35 —15 1, 463 +10.9 
er eee 65 51 -19 22 14 167 42 —14 401 +20. 4 
NS ae renee 1, 168 798 —26 256 370 9, O11 2, 249 —4 | 39,774 +16.6 
Washington____..-.--_- 129 95 —41 38 34 985 202 +30 6, 670 +9.1 
ID ire ccmecirnace 173 112 —32 40 61 1, 105 135 —20 2, 281 +25.3 
Ommormia............. 866 591 —22 178 275 6, 921 1,912 —5 | 30,823 +17.8 
ina ccieen 30 2 —60 0 28 60 21 +5 176 +12.8 
OS cer 8 8 —27 4 0 100 16 —6 402 +11.0 
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